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NEWARK is the place where my home is founded; 
where my business is situated and where my vote 
is cast; where my children are educated; where 
my neighbors dwell, and where my life is chiefly 
lived. It is the home spot for me. 


NEWARK has the right to my civic loyalty. It sup- 
ports me and I should support it. 


NEWARK wants my citizenship, not my partisanship; 
my friendliness, not my dissention; my sympathy, 
not my criticism; my intelligence, not my 
indifference. 


NEWARK supplies me with protection, trade, friends, 
education, schools, churches, and the right to free, 
moral citizenship. It has some things that are 
better than others; the best things I should seek 
to make better, the worst things I should help 
to suppress. 


Take it all-in-all, it is MY CITY, and it is entitled 
to the best there is in me. 


HARRY S. REICHENSTEIN 
City Clerk of Newark (1933-71) 


Foreword 


This new edition of '*'Know Your City Government” has been 
prepared by the Office of the City Clerk in response to many requests 
for information about Newark's form of government. Since its last 
publication in 1996, this booklet has been revised to reflect changes 
and updated information. 


On the following pages you will find brief, current descriptions 
of the functions and duties of each city department, agency and board, 
as determined by the governing body, the Municipal Council. This 
booklet also contains lists and biographies of municipal officials, a short 
history of Newark, and many facts about our city. 


We hope this publication will help citizens and students develop 
a better understanding of Newark's government — how it operates, 
what it provides, who performs which tasks, and how the public can 
make use of its many services. Persons who want to learn even more 
about local government can attend a Council meeting, visit various 
agencies, and consult the Newark Public Library. 


Our office welcomes questions and comments about our govern- 
ment. We hope this booklet can make some contributions to your 
knowledge of Newark, and your pride in this ever-greater city. 


ROBERT P. MARASCO 
City Clerk 
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A Brief History of the City of Newark | 


Newark is one of the oldest cities in the 
United States, and it has long been the largest 
in New Jersey. But for the first half of its 
history it was a rather small town, first settled 
by 30 Puritan families from Connecticut. 


In 1664 the Lord Proprietors of New Jersey 
offered great inducements to persons who 
would settle on the land granted to them by 
King Charles II. There was growing dissatis- 
faction at the time in the New Haven Colony 
after it had been forced to merge with the rival 
Connecticut Colony into a single province. 
So the Towns of Guilford, Branford and 
Milford sent agents to view the lands in New 
Jersey and ascertain the terms of purchase and 
settlement. 


Captain Robert Treat was one of the agents 
sent to New Jersey, and after he and his col- 
leagues returned to Connecticut with favorable 
reports, they were dispatched again to buy 
land for a new settlement. They selected a 
tract along the Passaic River, described as 
**<lying beyond the marshes, to the north of 
Elizabethtown?’ 


In 1666 they purchased directly from the 
Hackensack Indians, with the consent of Philip 
Carteret, Royal Governor of New Jersey, all 
the land extending to the foot of Watchung 
Mountain (now known as Orange Mountains). 
According to early records, the price paid for 
this land included gunpowder, lead, axes, 
coats, guns, swords, kettles, blankets, knives, 
hoes, **10 pairs of breeches. . .and 3 trooper 
coats’’ — all valued at approximately $750. 
The settlers arrived in May 1666, but the deed 
from the Indians was not executed until July 
11, 1667. Eleven years later a second pur- 
chase was made, and the combined area cor- 
respondend with the present County of Essex. 


Newark was founded as a theocracy — an 


attempt to establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth — and in its early years the village and 
the church were synonymous. In later cen- 
turies that congregation evolved into the Old 
First Presbyterian Church of today. 


The settlers laid out two broad thorough- 
fares — known now as Broad and Market 
Streets — and allotted six acres to each family. 
Captain Treat, however, received eight acres. 


The village was first named Milford, since 
many of the settlers were from that town in 
Connecticut. But later, after formal organiza- 
tion of the town government, it was renamed 
Newark (sometimes written ‘‘New Ark.’’) 
The new name was chosen in honor of the 
first pastor, Reverend Abraham Pierson, who 
had been ordained in Newark-on-Trent in 
England. 


The town meeting form of administration 
initiated by the settlers continued — with 
regular meetings in the church — until 1713. 
In that year Queen Anne granted a charter 
under which Newark was incorporated as a 
town. 


During the 18th Century the population 


grew and became more diverse. New chur- 


ches were formed as Puritan control waned. 
Princeton University was founded at Old First 
Church in 1747. In later years Newark 
residents were badly divided by the American 
Revolution. Washington’s army retreated 
through Newark in 1776, and the British later 
attacked and occupied the town. 


In 1798 the New Jersey Legislature con- 
ferred new charters on all townships in the 
state, including Newark. This township form 
of government lasted until 1806, when the 
township was divided for tax purposes into 
three districts — Newark, Bloomfield and 
Orange. 


Newark formally became a city in 1836 
when it was incorporated as ‘‘The Mayor and 
Common Council of the City of Newark.”’ 
This came after three years of an unsuccessful 
experiment with a four-ward system, which 
caused much confusion. The 1836 charter, and 
a supplementary one in 1857, were granted 
by the Legislature and approved by the voters. 


As Newark moved into the 20th Century 
the old government seemed increasingly in- 
adequate. In 1917 Newark voters discarded 
mayor and common council government in 
favor of a city commission under the Walsh 
Act, and the municipal corporation was 
renamed ‘‘The City of Newark?’ For the next 
37 years Newark was governed by a board 
of five commissioners who served both as 
legislators and as administrators of different 
departments. 


In 1947 New Jersey adopted a new Con- 
stitution which included an enlargement of 
municipal powers. The State Commission on 
Municipal Government — popularly known 
as the ((Bayard) Faulkner Commission — was 
appointed by the Governor to study forms of 
local government and recommend im- 
provements. In 1950 the Legislature enacted 
its recommendations, with some changes, as 
the Optional Municipal Charter Law 
(N.J.S.A. 40:69A) 


In Newark, discontent with commission 
government grew, and in 1953 the voters 
created a Charter Commission to ‘‘consider 
a .new charter or improvements in the pre- 
sent charter...’ The commission rejected the 
old form, and declared that ‘“The government 
of the City of Newark could be strengthen- 
ed, made more clearly responsive and accoun- 
table to the people, and its operation could 
be made more economical and efficient under 
Mayor-Council Plan C of the Optional 
Municipal Charter Law...” 


Plan C, providing for a nonpartisan Mayor 
and nine-member Council (described in detail 
elsewhere in this booklet), was overwhel- 
mingly approved by the voters of Newark on 
November 3, 1953, and took effect on July 
1, 1954. 


Newark’s economic development had begun 
slowly in the 18th Century, when the town 
began selling cider, lumber and stone to other 
communities. But it wasn’t until the mid-19th 
Century that major industries emerged. They 
were spurred first by the opening of the Mor- 
ris Canal and two railroads in the 183Qs, and 
by the work of many local inventors, including 
Thomas Edison and Seth Boyden. 


Newark had only 20,000 residents when it 
became a city in 1836, but the population 
swelled to a quarter-million by the end of the 
century, and continued to expand until the 
Depression. Newark factories turned out car- 
riages, clothing, shoes, paint, food, beer and 
other products for markets throughout the na- 
tion, and they attracted waves of newcomers 
— first from Ireland and Germany, then from 
Italy and Eastern Europe, and later from 
the American South and the Caribbean. 


The city became one of the leading in- 
dustrial centers in the nation because of its 
strategic location, and its large and varied 
work force. But the population peaked at 
442,842 in 1930, and the Depression and 
World War II wrought great social and 
economic changes. 


Following the war, Newark, like many 
cities, underwent major economic transition. 
Older residents here, as in many cities, mov- 
ed to surrounding suburbs, and manufactur- 
ing within the city declined. New growth in 
the city was concentrated in the office and 
service sectors — finance and insurance, 
government, education, health care and 
transportation. This shift in the economy of- 
fered important potential for the future, but 
also caused problems for the city’s remain- 
ing or new residents. 


Throughout its history Newark has been a 
“*gateway’’—providing a haven for successive 
tides of newcomers, including Irish, Germans, 
Poles, Jews, Italians, Ukrainians, Blacks, 
Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Portuguese and others 
seeking economic opportunity and political 
freedom. Each group in turn has increased 
and enriched the cultural heritage of the city, 
and each has sought to claim some share of 
political power. From the 1940s through the 
1960s, for example, the Irish and then the 
Italians were dominant at City Hall. In 1970, 
after Blacks had become a clear majority of 
the population, Newark became the first ma- 
jor city in the East to elect a Black mayor. 


As the economy has changed, the number 
of jobs available has decreased, particularly 
for persons with limited education or skills. 
This has compounded the burdens of poverty 
and discrimination which have beset many 
Newark residents. In 1967 the persistent 
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frustrations of the growing Black population 
erupted into disorders that claimed 23 lives 
and millions of dollars of property damage. 


On the brighter side, however, the face of 
much of downtown Newark has been remade, 
and the airport-seaport complex has flourish- 
ed like few in the nation. Billions of dollars 
have been spent to clear old slums and con- 
struct new housing, five new college cam- 
puses, and new office buildings, most notable 
of which is the Gateway complex west of Penn 
Station. For many Newark residents the 
positive impact of all this development is only 
beginning to be felt, and the city’s major task 
now is to develop Newark’s human resources 
as intensively as its economic ones. 


But if its future is much like its past, 
Newark will continue to be a dynamic, 
forward-looking city, growing and changing 
and always seeking to provide a better quali- 
ty of life for each and every citizen. 


Mayor-Municipal Council Government 


Newark has been governed since 1954 by Mayor-Council Plan C of New Jersey 's 
Optional Municipal Charter Law, which states: ‘‘Each municipality hereunder 
shall be governed by an elected council and an elected mayor and by such 
other officers and employees as may be duly appointed pursuant to this 
article, general law or ordinance?’ (N.J. Statutes Annotated 40:69A-32) 


Five basic principles underlie Newark’s 
Mayor-Municipal Council government: 


(1) A SEPARATION OF POWERS — The 
Mayor is chief executive of city administra- 
tion while the Municipal Council serves as 
a legislative body to act on matters of public 
policy. 


(2) EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY — One 
unified, coordinated administration under the 
Mayor, who, with the assistance of an ap- 
pointed Business Administrator, is directly 
responsible for all city departments. 


(3) POLICY LEADERSHIP — The Mayor 
is responsible for overall and long-range 
planning, answering to Newark citizens for 
decisions. 


(4) CHECKS AND BALANCES — Through 
veto power, the Mayor checks the Municipal 
Council while the legislative body balances 
the Mayor’s authority through its legislative 
powers, the confirmation of appointments and 
approval of the annual operating budget. 
Council may also conduct investigations into 
city operations, and may remove, for cause, 
any municipal officer other than the Mayor 
and Council members. 


(5) REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
— The Mayor and four members of the 
Municipal Council are elected from the city- 
at-large. Five members of the Municipal 


Council are elected on the basis of one each 
from the city’s five wards to bring individual 
representation to all sections of Newark. Term 
of office is four years, and all ten positions 
are filled at the same time. Municipal elec- 
tions are nonpartisan — candidates run without 
party labels — and runoff elections may be 
held to assure that winners have the support 
of a majority of voters. 


There is a similarity in organizational struc- 
ture between Mayor-Council government of 
the City of Newark and most large business 
corporations. For example, the Mayor of 
Newark is elected by the voters and becomes 
the city’s chief executive just as a corpora- 
tion selects a chief officer — the company 
president. The voters of Newark also elect 
the Municipal Council just as stockholders of 
a corporation elect a board of directors. The 
Municipal Council names one of its members 
as President of the Council just as a corporate 
board of directors names a chairman of the 
board. The Mayor appoints qualified depart- 
ment directors to head all city departments. 
The corporation president selects his 
managerial executives to conduct the business 
affairs of the company. 


There are many other comparisons which 
can be made since the city government is ac- 
tually a large corporation — carrying out the 
public’s business with thousands of employees 
and a multi-million dollar budget. 


The Mayor 


In exercising executive authority, the Mayor 
is charged with three principal functions: 


(A) leadership in carrying out policy; 
(B) provision of efficient municipal services; 
and 


(C) representation of the city at public and 
private ceremonies and in its relations with 
county, state and federal governing bodies. 


The power of appointing qualified direc- 
tors to head the ten major administrative 
departments — with the ‘‘advice and consent’? 
of the Municipal Council — is vested in the 
Mayor. Chief among these cabinet members 
is the Business Administrator. 


Accountable to the Mayor, each department 
head is responsible for supervising and coor- 
dinating work programs in accordance with 
pre-established administrative policy. The 
Mayor is thus permitted to devote needed 
time to overall planning and administrative 
decisions. 


It is the responsibility of the Mayor and 
Business Administrator to prepare an annual 


. operating budget and submit it to the 


Municipal Council for approval. Once the 
budget is adopted, the Mayor must adhere to 
its provisions in fulfilling work programs and 
municipal services. 


Additional monies may be requested 
through the Municipal Council on an emergen- 
cy basis. Should the Mayor deem an ordinance 
or resolution needed to strengthen municipal 
administration, such action is requested 
through the Municipal Council. 


The Municipal 
Council City of Newark — Organization Chart 


The Municipal Council exercises the 
legislative power of city government. 


MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
It enacts by ordinance, resolution or mo- 


tion the local laws which govern the people 


of our city and is responsible for approval 

of the municipal idan, CINE ok Toe po CO a 6, Joa am 
financial controls, and setting of salaries of . 

elected officials and top appointed ad- 

ministrators. It may reduce or increase ap- 


propriations requested by the Mayor. 


By these methods the Council decides 
‘‘what’’ the city will do about any particular 
matter, and then the Mayor and cabinet 
members decide ‘‘how’’ to do it. 


NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
NEWARK MUSEUM 
NEWARK PARKING AUTHORITY 


MUNICIPAL COURTS 


The Municipal Council also renders advice 
and consent on the Mayor’s appointments and AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
policy programs, and may investigate, when EMPLOYMENT & TRAINING 
necessary, any branch of municipal govern- 
ment. The Council also authorizes a con- 
tinuing audit, by an outside firm, of all city 
financial transactions. 


NEWARK ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
NEWARK WATERSHED CONSERVATION & 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
N.J. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


As established by ordinance, regular public 


meetings of the Municipal Council are held cay CA 
on the first Wednesday of each month at 1:00 z 
P.M. and the third Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 P.M., in the Municipal Council 
WATER & SEWER HEALTH & 
eo 
A special meeting of the Municipal Coun- 
cil may be called by the President or a ma- 
jority of its members or by the Mayor eonezana NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT 
whenever an emergency requires immediate SERVICES 


Chamber in City Hall. Exceptions are made 
action. 


for national or religious holidays. During July 
and August only one meeting is held each 
month. 


o 


Newark’s Wards 


Under its present charter the City of Newark is 
divided into five wards, as shown on the map. Each 
ward elects one member of the Municipal Council, 
and the other four Council members are chosen from 
the entire city. 


The wards must be as nearly equal in population 
as possible. The boundaries are set on the basis of the 
United States Census every 10 years. The current 
boundaries were drawn in 2001 and will remain in 
effect until after the 2010 Census. 


The ward boundaries were realigned by a five- 
member Ward Commission, which included the City 
Clerk and the four members of the Essex County 
Board of Elections. In response to population shifts 
shown in the 2000 Census, the Ward Commission 
transferred election districts as needed to new wards 
to achieve equality of population. 


The census showed Newark’s total population as 
273,546 at the time, so the ideal total per ward would 
have been 54,709. The actual population totals, as 
tabulated by the Ward Commission, were: 


North Ward 54,716 
East Ward 53,606 
West Ward 54,223 
South Ward 54,236 


Central Ward 56,765 
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SHARPE JAMES 
Mayor — City of Newark 


SHARPE JAMES became the 37th Mayor of 
Newark on July 1, 1986, after serving 16 years on 
the Municipal Council. He succeeded Mayor 
Kenneth A. Gibson, Newark's first Black chief 
executive, who had held office for four terms. In 
1990 he won re-election running unopposed for 
his second term. Mayor James won re-election to 
a third term in 1994 and began serving his forth 
term as Mayor after winning re-election in 1998. 


A professional educator and longtime commu- 
nity activist, Mayor James was first elected to the 
South Ward seat on the Council in 1970, and re- 
elected in 1974. In the next three elections he 
made history: In 1978 he reclaimed the South 
Ward seat as the first official in Newark's modern 
history to run without any opposition on the bal- 
lot; in 1982 he became the first ward council 
member to win an at-large seat, and was the top 
vote-getter in the citywide contest; and in 1986 he 
became the first Council member to attain the 
mayoralty, by defeating the incumbent on the first 
ballot. 


Upon entering the Mayor's office he initiated 
the most sweeping reorganization of local govern- 
ment since adoption of the present City Charter in 
1954. 


Born in Jacksonville, Florida, Mayor James has 
spent most of his life in Newark. He graduated 
from Miller Street and South Side (now Shabazz) 
high schools and from Montclair State College, 
with honors. He earned a Master's degree from 
Springfield College, and did advanced study at 
Washington State, Columbia and Rutgers 
Universities. 


After teaching in Newark public schools for 
seven years, Mayor James in 1968 joined the fac- 
ulty of Essex County College, where he rose to the 
position of professor in the Division of Behavioral 
Sciences. While at the college he became the first 
Black person to serve as a departmental chairman, 
as director of athletics at a state college, and as 
president of a state college athletic conference. 


He earned the Expert Infantry Badge and other 
citations while serving with the U.S. Army in 
Europe. Later, as a Newark teacher, he coached 
city, county and state championship track and 
cross-country teams at Weequahic and West Side 
High Schools. An avid athlete, he is a senior city 
tennis champion, and a former state champion. 


A leader in many civic organizations, Mayor 
James is the founder of the South Ward Little City 
Hall, Inc.; past president of Area Board 9 of the 
United Community Corp. and Weequahic Com- 
munity Council, and a member of many civil 
rights, educational and cultural organizations. 

He and his wife, Mary, and their three sons, 


John, Elliott and Kevin, live in Newark’s South 
Ward. 


DONALD BRADLEY 


Council President and 
Council Member — South Ward 


DONALD BRADLEY was appointed to the 
Newark Municipal Council in January 1989, by a 
special Council vote, to succeed South Ward 
Council Member Donald M. Payne. He was elect- 
ed at a Special Election in 1989 and re-elected to 
his first full term in 1990. Council Member 
Bradley has won re-election in 1994 and 1998. He 
was selected by the Municipal Council to serve as 
Council President from 1992 to 1993, 1994 to 
1998 and 1998 to 2002. 


As Council President he serves on the Boards of 
Directors of Newark Economic Development 
Corporation and the Newark Watershed 
Conservation and Development Corporation, and 
the executive committee of the Newark 
Collaboration Group. 


Council Member Bradley has been a teacher 
and recreation specialist in Newark for over twen- 
ty five (25) years. Born and raised in Newark he is 
a graduate of West Side High School where he 
was an all-city all-county basketball player and 
cross country runner. He left Newark to attend 
Winston-Salem State University in North 
Carolina, where he played varsity basketball, and 
served a tour of duty with the United States Air 
Force. 


The Council Member began his public service 
career as a Program Director for the Salvation 
Army and the Summer Youth Employment 
Program. He has worked for the Newark Board of 
Education Coordinating the After-School 
Recreation Program and the Project Fear 
Program. He was Director of Recreation at the 
Chancellor Avenue School Annex and a teacher at 
Robert Treat, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
Sussex Avenue elementary schools. He also 
served as Chairman on the Newark Alcoholic 
Control Board. 


In addition to these leadership positions the 
Council Member is a member of the Newark 
Branch of the NAACP and participates on its 
Health Care Committee. He is a member of the 
Parent Council on Drug Abuse, the Task Force on 
Teen Pregnancy, Newark Teachers Union, the 
U.M.D.N.J. Joint Conference Planning 
Committee, the Newark Symphony Hall Advisory 
Board, a Newark Housing Authority 
Commissioner, the Newark Paddle Ball 
Association and the North Jersey Industrial Arts 
Association. 


A member of the First Baptist Church of 
Nutley, New Jersey, Council Member Bradley 
lives in Newark's South Ward with his wife Janet 
and four children Karen, Heather, Craig and 
Donald Jr. 


AUGUSTO AMADOR 


Council Member - East Ward 


AUGUSTO AMADOR was born in 
Murtosa, Portugal and graduated from high 
school there in 1965. In 1966, he emigrated to 
the United States where he continued his edu- 
cation at Rutgers University in Newark. 


Amador began his professional career with 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company in 
1969 and presently holds the position of 
Performance Administrator in this major pub- 
lic utility. In 1981, Amador was appointed to 
serve on the Newark Parking Commission by 
Mayor Sharpe James. 


He was elected president of LISA, a local 
soccer league which provides recreation for 
approximately 450 youngsters, in 1992. Mr. 
Amador became the first Portuguese-American 
ever elected to any public office in Newark, in 
1993 when he was elected to the Newark 
Board of Education. 


Mayor Sharpe James appointed him to the 
position of Deputy Mayor in 1997. Amador is 
also a member of the Ironbound's Boys' Club 
Advisory Board, the Friends of St. James Hos- 
pital, Portuguese-American Congress (PAC), 
Ironbound Citizens United (ICU) and the 
Congress of Portuguese-American Edu-cators 
(COPAE).He is also the recipient of the 
PSE&G Spirit of Leading Award and the 
PSE&G Challenge of Caring Award. 

Council Member Amador lives in the city’s 
East Ward, with his wife Maria and two chil- 
dren, son Marco and daughter Nicole. 


CORY A. BOOKER 


Council Member - Central Ward 


CORY A. BOOKER at the age of 29 is the 
youngest person ever elected to the Council 
and the first attorney to serve on the Municipal 
Council. Booker is active in many community 
and youth organizations within the Central 
Ward and throughout Newark. 


Prior to becoming a member of the Munici- 
pal Council, Cory worked as a community law- 
yer, tenants’ rights advocate and legal advisor 
for the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 


Booker has demonstrated his commitment to 
public service utilizing his legal experience as 
Director of the Newark Project, and Youth 
Advocate in Harlem’s Youth and Family 
Justice Center. Mr. Booker received his law 
degree from Yale University and holds a B.A. 
in Political Science and an M.A. in Sociology, 
both from Stanford University. While at Yale 
he served as an intern in the Yale Legal 
Services Landlord Tenant Clinic, and as Stu- 
dent Director in the Housing and Community 
Development Clinic. He worked in the Green 
Haven Prison Project, a local effort to link law 
professors and community members with the 
Green Haven maximum security prison. 


While at Stanford he was presented with 
Dean’s Award for Public Service and the 
Wallace Sterling Award for Service the Com- 
munity, these included The Bridge Northern 
California Crisis Counseling Center and the 
Onetta Harris Youth Community Center. His 
commitment to public service continued as Co- 
President of Oxford’s L' Chaim Society, a stu- 
dent society designed to bridge cultural, reli- 
gious and racial differences. As a Rhodes 
Scholar, at Oxford University in 1994, he 
earned an Honors Degree in Modern History. 


A former New Jersey Football Player of the 
Year and high school All-American, he played 
football for Stanford on an athletic scholarship. 
Booker was also named on the Academic All 
PAC-10 Team and the California College 
Football All Strength Team. At Oxford he 
played for the British National Champion 
Oxford Blues basketball team. 

Council Member Booker resides in the city’s 
Central Ward, which he represents and contin- 


ues to serve on the Stanford University Board 
of Trustees. 


MAMIE BRIDGEFORTH 
Council Member -West Ward 


MAMIE BRIDGEFORTH has been a col- 
lege professor for the past 27 years, including a 
position as Chairperson of the Social Science 
Division of Essex County College. She was 
formerly a caseworker with the Division of 
Youth and Family Services, providing services 
to families in need. Bridgeforth was also 
Commissioner on the Central Planning Board 
for the City of Newark for 12 years. 


Bridgeforth's community service includes 
membership on the Municipal Council Edu- 
cation Committee, Founder of the Magic 
Kingdom Express Disney World for Under- 
privileged Youth, board member of the Metro- 
politan Ecumenical Ministries, founding 
member of the Board of Offender Aid & 
Restoration, Administrator of the New Jersey 
Coalition of Outreach Ministries, and a 
founding member of the Faith Christian 
Center Church. 


She holds a Bachelor of Science degree from 
Rutgers University, a Masters degree in Social 
Work from Rutgers University, a Ph.D. in 
Religious Education, and is a licensed social 
worker. Her awards include the Phenomenal 
Woman Award (1997) and the Inner City 
Recognition Award (1997). 


Council Member Bridgeforth lives in the 
West Ward with her husband Lawrence, she is 
the mother of three daughters and grandmother 
of eight. 


ANTHONY R. CARRINO 
Council Member - North Ward 


ANTHONY R. CARRINO has served as North 
Ward representative on the Municipal Council 
since 1974. He has been re-elected six times since 
then, and in each of his re-elections he won easily 
on the first ballot, without going into a runoff. In 
1990 he ran unopposed. He was reelected in 1994 
and 1998 to 4 year terms. 


Council Member Carrino has spent 20 years at 
Barringer High School as a teacher, guidance 
counselor and athletic coach, and he also served as 
a Newark police officer for four years before his 
first election to the Council. He is presently on 
leave from the Police Department. 


Born and raised in Newark's North Ward, 
Council Member Carrino is a graduate of Newark 
Academy and Upsala College, where he majored 
in History and English. He did graduate work at 
Jersey City and Kean Colleges, and Fairleigh 
Dickinson and Seton Hall Universities, and has 
earned a Master's degree. 


He joined the Newark Police Department in 
1970 after graduating with high honors from the 
Police Academy. He was cited 21 times for 
courage and outstanding performance during his 
four years of active duty on the force. 


In addition to his teaching duties at Barringer, 
Mr. Carrino has helped to coach the school foot- 
ball team, and has served as a swimming instruc- 
tor at the Broadway Unit of the Newark Boys' and 
Girls' Clubs. He was formerly the tenant coordi- 
nator at the Colonnade Park Apartments. 


He is the founder of Residents for Community 
Action, a multi-purpose organization in the North 
Ward, and an active member of the Fraternal 
Order of Police, Patrolmen's Benevolent 
Association, Newark Teachers Union, North Ward 
Property Owners, Benedetto Croce Educational 
Society and Columbian Association. He has been 
honored by numerous organizations, including the 
North Ward Citizens Committee, Police Academic 
Association, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Newark 
Recreation Teachers, and the Boy Scouts. 


Long active in the Democratic Party, the 
Council Member has served as a County 
Committee Member and campaign coordinator. 

From 1986 to 1990 he served on the Board of 
Commissioners of the Newark Housing Authority. 
He has also served as the Director of Public Safety 
for Essex County. 

Council Member Carrino has five children. He 
lives in the North Ward. 
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GAYLE CHANEYFIELD 
JENKINS 


Council Member - at-Large 


GAYLE CHANEYFIELD JENKINS joined the 
Municipal Council following a special election 
in 1995. She was re-elected to office in 1998. A 
lifelong resident of Newark. Council Member 
Chaneyfield Jenkins grew up in Hayes Homes in 
the Central Ward and Bradley Court in the West 
Ward, both part of the Newark public housing 
system. After graduating from Queen of Angels 
Grammar School and Sister Clara Muhammad 
High School, she attended Bloomfield College. 
After attending college, Council Member 
Chaneyfield worked in the Newark community as 
a youth counselor and as a liaison between the 
community and the schools. 


In the business world, Council Member 
Chaneyfield Jenkins includes among her profes- 
sional skills a certification from the Intensive Chef 
Program of the New York Restaurant School of 
Cooking. She has worked both as a chef and as a 
banquet manager in the restaurant world at The 
Priory Restaurant in Newark and The View 
Restaurant at the Marriott Marquis Hotel in New 
York City. 


Prior to her election as Newark Council 
Member-at-Large, Council Member Chaneyfield 
Jenkins worked at Babyland Family Services, 
Inc., where she was most recently the Director of 
Public Relations and Marketing. In addition to her 
duties in that position, she helped to expand 
Babyland's community service by initiating the 
Summer Enrichment Program. Under her leader- 
ship, this program provided educational, cultural 
and recreational activities for young people from 
ages 5 to 13. 


As a long time community activist, Council 
Member Chaneyfield Jenkins” first and foremost 
interest is improving and enriching the lives of the 
people of Newark, especially its youth. She is the 
founder and Director of 1001 Women for Change. 
This is a community based organization which 
advocates for improvement in political and social 
policy. Council Member Chaneyfield Jenkins is an 
avid supporter of numerous community organiza- 
tions. She intends to continue making contribu- 
tions through her service on the Newark City 
Council as Council Member-at-Large and through 
her advocacy and support of community based 
organizations. 


Council Member Chaneyfield Jenkins and her 


husband Kevin Jenkins, live in Newark's North 
Ward. 


LUIS A. QUINTANA 


Council Member - at-Large 


LUIS A. QUINTANA was elected to his first term 
as Newark Council Member-at-Large in a June 1994 
run-off election. He is the first person of Hispanic 
descent to be elected at-large in the city of Newark. In 
1998 he was re-elected to a second term. 


Mr. Quintana was born in Anasco, Puerto Rico and 
at the age of eight he moved with his family to 
Newark. In 1979 he graduated from Barringer High 
School and was named Outstanding Youth of the Year 
by ASPIRA, Inc. He received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in Criminal Justice from Seton Hall University. 
While at Seton Hall, he was actively involved with the 
Upward Bound Program and numerous other commu- 
nity activities. After his graduation, Mr. Quintana 
became a Youth Counselor at the North Ward Center in 
Newark, in 1983. 


Actively involved in his community, Mr. Quintana 
became a Democratic County Committee member in 
1981. In 1985 Mayor Sharpe James, then South Ward 
Council Member, decided he needed an energetic and 
dedicated aide. He appointed Luis Quintana to the 
position. James was elected Mayor of Newark in 1986 
and that year named Mr. Quintana as a Deputy Mayor 
for the City of Newark. 


A youth advocate, Mr. Quintana has worked with 
projects and programs related to young people for 
many years including Essex Council Boy Scouts of 
America Explorer Officers, Rick Ceron Little League, 
Girl's and Boy's Clubs of Newark and the Urban Youth 
Task Force. In January, 1985, Mr. Quintana was named 
Most Distinguished Young Man of the Year by the 
Advisory Committee on Cultural and Tourist Affairs in 
Anasco, Puerto Rico and he was cited by the New 
Jersey General Assembly as the Most Distinguished 
Young Man of 1984. In November of 1990, he was 
appointed to the Board of the Essex County Vocational 
Schools and the Board of Trustees of the United Way. 


At present, Mr. Quintana is also Vice President of 
the Board of Essex County Vocational Schools; 
Chairman of the Hispanic Mayor's Task Force; a mem- 
ber of the Urban Theater Board; the Board of 
Children's Academy; the New Jersey School Board 
Association; the Board of Directors of FOCUS and 
board member of the Boys and Girls of Newark. 

Council Member Quintana resides in Newark's 
North Ward with his wife Yolanda, their two daughters 
Iris and Yadiz and their son Carlos Luis. 


DONALD K. TUCKER 
Council Member - at-Large 


DONALD K. TUCKER was first elected 
Council Member-at-Large in 1974 and has been 
re-elected six times since then. In 1986 he was the 
top vote-getter in the at-large race. Since his first 
election he has devoted full time to his Council 
duties including serving as Council President 
from 1991 to 1992. He was re-elected in 1994 and 
again in 1998. 


Prior to 1974 he was an administrator of public 
agencies and a community activist. In 1985 he 
was appointed to the Passaic Valley Sewerage 
Commission by Governor Thomas Kean, and 
served as Chairman from 1990 to 1992. 


After many years of effort in civil rights and 
grassroots community movements, he has gained 
national prominence as a municipal leader. He has 
served as President of the National Black Caucus 
of Local Elected Officials (NBC/LEO) from 1980 
to 1984, and on the Executive Board of the 
National League of Cities. He is a founder and 
State Chairman of the highly successful Black 
Issues Convention (BIC). 


Born and raised in Newark, Mr. Tucker gradu- 
ated from Goddard College in Vermont, and has 
done graduate study in public administration and 
urban planning at Rutgers University. He served 
in the United States Air Force from 1955 to 1960 
and received an honorable discharge. 


He has an extensive background in labor and 
civil rights, and worked as a field secretary for the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) and a union 
shop steward. He was also Director of Operation 
Ironbound of the City's antipoverty program, 
Director of the City's Addiction Planning and 
Coordinating Agency, and Chief Contract 
Compliance Officer for the Community 
Development Administration. He helped to set up 
Newark's first comprehensive drug treatment pro- 
gram. 


He is currently a [Democratic County 
Committee member, a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Newark Pre-School Council; 
founder of the Elizabeth Avenue Community 
Center, and an active member of the First Baptist 
Church of Nutley and many local organizations. 
In 1997 Council Member Tucker was elected, as 
the representative of the 28th Legislative District, 
to the New Jersey State General Assembly. 

Council Member Tucker lives in the South 


Ward, with his wife, Cleopatra, and their children, 
Donna and Kiburi. 


BESSIE WALKER 
Council Member - at-Large 


BESSIE WALKER was raised in Newark, 
one of twelve children. She attended West Side 
High School, Essex County College and Kean 
University. For 21 years Walker was a 
Coordinator in the Newark Public School 
System and is currently the Director of the 
Essex County Division of Community Action, 
working with the homeless, seniors, tenants 
and persons with HIV/AIDS. 


She is co-founder of the Project Pride 
Annual Football Game, organizer of the 
Newark Public School's Girls and Boys 
Basketball League and the Summer Track & 
Field for Black Ministers. She organized the 
Carl Banks Football Camp and the New Jersey 
Nets Academic Homeless Shelter. 


Walker is a member of the Newark Branch 
of the NAACP, First Vice President of Negro 
Women (Newark Section), a volunteer for the 
Black United Fund, a member of the Bethany 
Baptist Church in Newark and a member of the 
Board of High Park Terrace. 


She has formerly held leadership positions 
in the George Branch Civic Association, 
Newark Board of Education and the Board of 
Education Instructional Committee. 


Council Member Walker resides in the city’s 
Central Ward. 
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Office of the Mayor and Agencies 


The Mayor is the chief executive of the city 
and his office is the focal point of municipal 
operations. In addition to the legal and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities outlined earlier in 
this publication, the Mayor also has many 
ceremonial duties and a symbolic role as 
spokesman for the city. 


To assist him in these varied tasks, the 
Mayor has in his office a number of aides 
and advisers. They maintain communication 
with various segments of the community, and 
with other levels of government, and help the 
Mayor respond to a large volume of mail and 
communications. Besides clerical and profes- 
sional staff, the Mayor 's Office includes two 
Deputy Mayors; they are assigned various 
duties by the chief executive, and represent 
him at some public functions. 


In past years many operating agencies and 
commissions were attached to the Mayor's 
Office, but in a major reorganization of city 
government in 1986 most of them were either 
transferred to the departments or eliminated. 
The new structure permits the Mayor to con- 
centrate more fully on setting goals and 
policies. 


In the wake of reorganization, however, the 
Mayor still has special units within his of- 
fice, and also exercises general oversight over 
an array of institutions and agencies that still 
have ties to city government but also some 
degree of autonomy. 


The special units are: 


OFFICE OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


Also established in 1986, this office has 
taken over some of the responsibilities that 
were carried for many years by the old Human 
Rights Commission. The unit is located within 
the Office of the Mayor to underscore the 
importance which the city government places 
on providing the fullest opportunity for every 
citizen. 


Affirmative Action is charged with: Ensur- 
ing that members of minority groups, the 
aged, women, and the handicapped receive 
equal opportunity; encouraging affirmative ac- 
tion by government and business to provide 
economic opportunity to small businesses 
owned by women and minorities; recommend- 
ing changes in legislation and policy to pro- 
mote and expand opportunities, and monitor- 
ing municipal government performance in 
meeting the goals of affirmative action. 


Although the Human Rights Commission 
was disbanded in 1986, its Committee on the 
Status of Women has been continued as an 
affiliate of the Mayor's Office. 


MAYOR’S OFFICE OF EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING 


Although not established by ordinance, this 
office functions as a unit within the Office 
of the Mayor to plan and operate various job 
and training projects. Its funds come primarily 
from the U.S. Department of Labor. Through 
the years its programs have enrolled thousands 
of workers and trainees, and it is currently 
responsible for the local implementation of 
the Job Training Partnership Act and the Sum- 
mer Program for Economically Disadvantaged 
Youth (SPEDY). Affiliated with this office 
is the Private Industry Council, which is a 
channel for business participation in the 
development of needed training. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE 


This office provides information and 
publicity for municipal activities and produces 
radio and television broadcasts, a City Hall 
newsletter, monthly calendar of events, and 
other publications and special events. Tours 
of City Hall and municipal agencies are coor- 
dinated through this office. 


MUNICIPAL COURT 


A Presiding Judge and seven judges ad- 
minister justice in the Municipal Court on a 
full time basis. They are subject to rules and 
regulations of the State Supreme Court. The 
judges determine matters relating to criminal 
charges, family disputes, violations of city or- 
dinances, Housing Code and traffic violations, 
and other infractions of the law not subject 
to grand jury action. 


A court of record operating under State 
Supreme Court rules, the judicial branch of 
city government includes the Office of the 
Public Defender, and administrative and finan- 
cial personnel. 


The following agencies, although independent 
to varying degrees, are nominally connected 
to the Office of the Mayor: 


NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Newark Public Library was legally 
established under a board of trustees in 1888. 
Members of the board are appointed by the 
Mayor for terms of five years. The Mayor and 
Superintendent of Schools are ex-officio 
members. The Public Library operates under 
state law, but most of the funds to operate the 
library are provided in the municipal budget. 


The library s major objective is to provide 
a high quality research, information, educa- 
tional, cultural and recreational service, 
through published experience and the power 
of print for everyone in the city. The main 
library and its branches contain more than 2 
million books, periodicals, records, documents 
and other items which are available to 
residents of Newark without charge. These 
facilities are also used by residents of 
neighboring municipalities. 


NEWARK MUSEUM 


The Newark Museum was incorporated in 
1909 under state law to present to the public 
art, science and industrial exhibits. Also, it 
collects and preserves research material as 
well as conducts programs of educational and 
cultural interest for the public. Its major 
attractions include the Junior Museum, Fire 
Museum, Ballantine House, and Lyons Farms 
School. 


It is an autonomous body governed by a 
board of trustees, and funded by city, county 
and state governments, and private contribu- 
tions. The Museum facilities are also used by 
residents of neighboring municipalities. 


N.J. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Founded in 1881 as the ‘‘School of In- 
dustrial Education, ” NJIT is New Jersey 's 
comprehensive technological university. Its 
more than 7,400 students are enrolled in 
undergraduate and graduate programs in four 
colleges: Newark College of Engineering, 
School of Architecture, College of Science 
and Liberal Arts and School of Industrial 
Management. 


Under the original state statute a special 
relationship exists between the institution and 
the city, which still provides some funds, 
although the state contributes a major share 
of the NJIT budget. The Governor and Mayor 
serve as ex-officio members of the NJIT board 
of trustees. 


NEWARK PARKING AUTHORITY 


The Parking Authority was created by or- 
dinance in 1955. It consists of seven members 
appointed by the Mayor, five of which re- 
quire Municipal Council consent. In 1959 the 
City of Newark leased to the Authority the 
land now used as the Military Park 
Underground Garage for a term of 50 years, 
at $1 per year. The Parking Authority con- 
structed the underground garage, which was 


opened to the public in 1961. In addition, the 
Authority operates neighborhood facilities in 
various sections of the city to provide shop- 
pers with off-street parking. 


WATERSHED CONSERVATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


This is a non-profit organization created to 
administer the management, planning, con- 
servation and development of the city's 
35,000-acre Pequannock Watershed proper- 
ties in Morris, Passaic, and Sussex Counties. 
The corporation 's board of directors consists 
of the Mayor, ex-officio; two members of the 
Municipal Council, and eight individuals 
selected by the Mayor with the approval of 
the Council. ; 


The Watershed Conservation and Develop- 
ment Plan, adopted by the Council in 1975, 
is administered by the corporation. It provides 
for the leasing of 10 per cent of the Water- 
shed for housing, commercial, and limited in- 
dustrial uses over a 30-year period to pro- 
duce additional revenue for the city within 
environmentally sound measures. 


NEWARK ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


NEDC is a non-profit corporation estab- 
lished to promote business development in 
Newark. It assists existing firms with expan- 
sion needs and local problems, and works with 
new business prospects attracted to the city. 
NEDC was reorganized in 1972 to include 
leading business people, City (Council 
members, administration officials, and univer- 
sity representatives. NEDC has concentrated 
on marketing industrial land, securing max- 
imum economic benefits from the fast-growing 
Newark International Airport, reviewing cen- 
tral business district problems, conducting a 
promotional campaign for Newark, and 
responding to requests for assistance from 
Newark firms. 


The following agency was formerly under 
the Mayor but is now basically independent 
of him, as explained below: 


NEWARK HOUSING AUTHORITY 


The Housing Authority of the City of 
Newark was created in 1938 under the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 and the New 
Jersey Local Housing Authority Act of 1938. 
It is an independent public agency, responsi- 
ble for the construction and management of 
low-rent housing projects. It is managed by 
a board of seven commissioners. Six com- 
missioners are appointed by the Mayor with 
the advise and consent of the Council, and 
one by the State Department of Community 
Affairs. The Housing Authority is sustained 
by the rent from its projects and federally 
guaranteed housing authority bonds. 


The Authority was formerly designated as 
the city's official redevelopment agency, and 
its functions included the execution of an 
extensive urban renewal program for the city. 
In 1983, however, the Municipal Council 
removed the function of urban renewal from 
the Authority, except for projects already 
under way, and this responsibility is now in 
the city's own Department of Economic and 
Housing Development. 
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Office of the 
City Clerk 


By state statute, the City Clerk is also the 
Clerk of the Municipal Council. His duties 
are comparable to those of a secretary of a 
large corporation. His office is the focal point 
for the legislative functions of the Municipal 
Council and the hub of many other municipal 
operations. 


The Clerk is the principal aide to the Coun- 
cil and serves as its parliamentarian. He ob- 
tains diversified reports and information from 
the Mayor, Business Administrator, and other 
officials to be used by the legislative body 
in its deliberations. His office includes a 
Deputy Clerk, a Chief Analyst, Administrative 
Assistants, Accountant, Research and Fiscal 
Analysts, and a clerical and stenographic 
group. Through his professionally trained 
staff, the City Clerk: 


(A) Analyzes proposed municipal 
legislation. 


(B) Makes surveys, prepares reports and 
obtains factual material to assist the Municipal 
Council in legislative and budgetary matters. 


(C) Issues periodic detailed reports of Coun- 
cil activities and background material for 
future legislative decisions. 


The City Clerk is also responsible for the 
preparation of the official Council agenda and 
for recording the minutes or decisions of the 
legislative body in all public meetings and con- 
ferences. The Clerk transmits the Council’s 
decisions to the appropriate city agencies for 
subsequent action. 


"The Clerk is custodian of the City Seal and 
certifies municipal documents processed 
through his office. He is also the custodian 
of city records and supervises the archives 
and Records Storage Center. 


The Clerk has a number of other impor- 
tant responsibilities established by statute, in- 
cluding the conduct of municipal and special 
elections, and the supervision of primary and 
general elections. 


The Clerk administers the oath of office to 
newly elected and appointed officials. Under 
a 1985 ordinance, he is also responsible for 


City Clerk Robert P. Marasco (right) administers oath of office to Council President Donald Bradley. 
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maintaining and updating a complete inven- 
tory of all real estate owned by the city. 


The Clerk’s Office also issues marriage 
licenses — about 1,500 a year — and per- 
mits for bingo games and raffles, and par- 
ticipates in the processing of taxicab licenses 
and constable applications. 


Newark’s oldest and largest collection of 
official records is in the hands of the City 
Clerk’s Office. Documents dating back to the 
city’s incorporation in 1836 are stored in 
fireproof vaults, and new documents are 
reproduced and distributed at the rate of 
millions of pages a year. 


Department of Administration 


The head of the Department of Administra- 
tion is the Business Administrator, who is ap- 
pointed by the Mayor with the approval of 
the Municipal Council. 


The Business Administrator is appointed on 
the basis of qualifications, experience and 
training. 


Under the direction and supervision of 
the Mayor, the Business Administrator and 
his professional staff, supervises and coor- 
dinates the operations of the various de- 
partments, divisions and agencies of the city 
government. 


The Business Administrator also is respon- 
sible for: 


(a) assisting the Mayor in the preparation 
of the city budget; 

(b) developing and enforcing sound purchas- 
ing and personnel practices and pro- 
cedures for city agencies; 


(c) prescribing and issuing rules and regula- 
tions for the efficient management of the 
government consistent with the charter 
and ordinances of the city; 


(d) efficient management of his own depart- 
ment, where he has the general powers 
and duties of a department head. 


The Business Administrator also chairs a 
number of committees of city officials to coor- 
dinate their actions on such matters as capital 
improvements, labor relations, collection of 
revenue, and management of federal and state 
grants. 


As the No. 2 person in the executive chain 
of command, the Business Administrator is 
in effect a general manager, overseeing all 
day-to-day operations and directly supervis- 
ing the four divisions of his own department: 


OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUDGET 


Budget preparation is the major activity of 
this division, which is headed by the Budget 
Officer. It conducts a detailed review of each 
city agency’s budget requests and makes 
recommendations to the Mayor. 


Through its budget review and control pro- 
cedures, it assures that funds are expended 
for the purposes intended by the approved 
budget appropriation. The division also 
analyzes the operations of city agencies to 
determine where more efficient and 
economical practices can be instituted. This 
office also includes all data processing 
activities 


DIVISION OF CENTRAL 
PURCHASING 


Under the supervision of the city Purchas- 
ing Agent, this division purchases and 
distributes all supplies, materials and equip- 
ment, and contracts for all services required 
by agencies of the city government with the 
exception of engineering projects. 


The division establishes and enforces 
specifications for materials and services pur- 
chased and makes the necessary inspections. 
Central Purchasing also disposes of unwanted 
city property, and conducts auctions of old 
vehicles, and of property confiscated by the 
police. 


DIVISION OF PERSONNEL 


The head of this division is the city Per- 
sonnel Officer who is responsible for the en- 
forcement and administration of Civil Service 
laws. He recruits qualified persons for 
employment and prepares and recommends 
administrative policies, including job 
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classification studies, wage and salary plans, 
in-service training programs, and grievance 
procedures, and carries out other personnel 
duties. 


DIVISION OF OFFICE SERVICES 


This division was created in 1986 to bring 
together a number of services scattered 
through various agencies. 


This division is responsible for: The 
distribution of all incoming mail for city agen- 
cies, and the processing of all outgoing mail; 
printing of stationery and publications, and 
reproduction of documents; the graphic design 
and typography of printed materials; 
photography for publicity, displays, and 
records; and the acquisition and operation of 
internal telephone systems capable of reaching 
all city agencies and handling thousands of 
calls a day. 


The work of this division is essential in 
helping the government maintain contact with 
the people, and provide information quickly 
and attractively. 


Moving a mountain of documents. 
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The Department of Engineering, created by 
ordinance in March 1973, was established to 
provide all departments of city government 
with professional engineering and related 
technical services. In May 1979, the Newark 
Municipal Council enacted legislation which 
provided for a major reorganization of duties 
and responsibilities of city departments which 
greatly increased the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Engineering. 


The major duties of this department involve 
the planning, execution, and management of 
public works functions and activities and the 
implementation of improvements to various 
municipal service systems, including general 
engineering services; maintenance and repair 
of traffic signals, signs and markings, and in- 
stallation and maintenance of parking meters. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


The Director has the power to authorize, 
direct and supervise land surveys and soil 
tests. His office also establishes the official 
grade and line for streets, sewers and other 
related structures, as well as maintaining the 


Removing another abandoned eyesore. 


Department of Engineering 


official city map and all survey and engineer- 
ing records, including construction drawings. 


Also within this division are responsibilities 
for issuing permits for renovations, new con- 
struction and demolition under the Uniform 
Construction Code, and permitting all street 
and sidewalk work, including repair of curbs 
and gutters, street and sidewalk openings, and 
encroachments by objects and structures above 
and below the city streets and sidewalks. 


The Director of Engineering oversees the 
issuance of permits for all new construction 
and alterations, and the department handles 
all inspections of buildings, elevators, and 
plumbing and electrical systems. To enforce 
the Uniform Construction Code, these inspec- 
tors check any new or altered structures or 
systems, and also investigate complaints from 
the public about hazardous conditions. 


DIVISION OF ENGINEERING 
AND CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 


Under the supervision of the Director, the 
division furnishes all departments of the city 
with professional engineering and related 
technical services. It relates to other city agen- 
cies and other governmental jurisdictions, and 
undertakes analyses of designs, conditions, 
and performance of the public works systems, 
including water, sanitary and storm sewers, 
streets and highways, traffic control equip- 
ment, street lighting, and public buildings. It 
also formulates plans, specifications, stan- 
dards, schedules and cost estimates. 


Other units attached to the Engineering 
Division are Traffic Engineering, which draws 
plans to facilitate vehicular movement and 
parking; and Architecture, which prepares and 
reviews plans for municipal construction pro- 
jects. 


DIVISION OF TRAFFIC AND SIGNALS 


The construction, installation and 
maintenance of all facilities of traffic control 
and other electronic signals are the prime 
responsibility of this division. It also super- 
vises the placement and maintenance of park- 
ing meters, traffic signs, pavement markings 
and street lights. City traffic specialists study 
problems of traffic control, especially con- 
gestion of city thoroughfares, and recommend- 
ed practical solutions. 


DIVISION OF MOTORS 


This division is responsible for maintain- 
ing, repairing and storing the city’s fleet of 
more than 900 vehicles and related equipment. 
The fleet includes automobiles, motorcycles, 
light and heavy truucks, snow removal equip- 
ment, fire engines, front-end loaders, and 
other apparatus. Because of varied work 
schedules of some city departments, this divi- 
sion operates on a 24-hour basis throughout 
the year. 


The Division of Motors has its ad- 
ministrative office and main repair facility at 
36 Victoria Street, near Frelinhuysen Avenue, 
and a preventive maintenance garage at 441 
Broadway. Additional repair and maintenance 
facilities are planned as satellites of the cen- 
tral garage. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


This division provides maintenance, repairs 
and support services to all city buildings. Its 
primary duties are: 


Build, remodel, repair and maintain 
city buildings; 


Provide custodial, janitorial and security 
services for some buildings; 


Help arrange for parades, holiday 
celebrations, and exhibits; 


Manage and operate the City Hall com- 
plex, police and fire stations, and other 
city buildings; 


Care for recreation facilities, including 
swimming pools. 


Department of Law 


The City of Newark, like any multi-million- 
dollar corporation, requires daily legal 
guidance. 


The Department of Law operates under the 
direction of the Corporation Counsel. She and 
members of her staff are legal advisers to the 
Mayor, Municipal Council and city officers, 
boards, bodies or commissions on legal 


matters relating to city government. These 
matters, among others, include real estate and 
personal taxes, urban renewal, slum clearance, 
general health and welfare of the public, hous- 
ing violations and public safety. 


The Law Department is charged with the 
responsibility of preparing contracts, deeds, 
ordinances and resolutions. It represents the 
city and its officers in most suits instituted 
by or against them. 


When required, the Corporation Counsel 
appears before the Municipal Council, coun- 
ty and state governing bodies to present legal 
views of the City of Newark. All proposed 
legislation that comes before the Municipal 
Council is reviewed by the Law Department 
to be sure that it is in proper legal form, and 
is consistent with federal and state laws. The 
department 's attorneys also review all claims 
against the city for injuries or damages and 
negotiate settlements or defend the city against 
these claims in court. These lawyers also 
represent the city in prosecutions for viola- 
tions of health and housing codes. 


Department of Engineering workers repair city trucks and upgrade 
wiring and woodwork at City Hall, while city employees work on 


Christmas tree. 


The Corporation Counsel is assisted by two 
First Assistant Corporation Counsels, one for 
administration and one for litigation, and more 
than 20 lawyers, many of them specialists in 
particular types of cases. 


INSURANCE FUND COMMISSION 


This commission protects against loss of 
city-owned property by arranging for adequate 
insurance coverage. Involved are various types 
of insurance such as fire, liability, elevator, 
steam boiler, theft, floaters, etc. A substan- 
tial amount of this insurance is carried by the 
Insurance Fund itself, as self-insurer. The 
balance is placed with companies authorized 
to do business in the State of New Jersey. 
The Commission is made up of three city of- 
ficials who serve without salary. 
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Police Department 


The mission of the Newark Police Department 
is the stabilization of the City’s neighborhoods 
and the securing of the business districts in order 
to create a climate for a safe community life 
and economic growth. This mission is ac- 
complished through the preservation of the 
public peace; the prevention and detection of 
crime, the arrest of violators of criminal statutes 
and City ordinances; suppression of unlawful 
or dangerous assemblage; and the preservation 
of order. 


Under the direction of the Police Director, 
the Department seeks to accomplish its mission 
through Community Service Policing (CSP), a 
strategy designed to not only combat crime and 
maintain order but bring the police department 
into a closer working relationship with the 
neighborhoods. Working with social service 
agencies and educational institutions, this in- 
novative approach can result in the stabilization 
of neighborhoods, revitalization of the 
downtown economy and improvement of the 
overall quality of life for everyone. 


FIELD OPERATIONS BUREAU 


The Field Operation Bureau serves as the 
primary service delivery component of the 
Police Department. 


Comprising seventy percent (70%) of its per- 
sonnel, the principal activities and respon- 
sibilities of the Bureau and its sub-divisions are: 
the prevention of crime; the response to all 
emergency and non emergency calls from the 
public; the enforcement of all traffic laws and 
regulations; the arrest and initial processing of 
offenders; the institution of order maintenance 
of all emergencies and public events. 


The FOB consists of six (6) components: 


1. The North District located at Lincoln 
Avenue. 


2. The West District located at 17th 
Avenue. 


3. The East District located at Market 
Street. 


4. The South District located at West 
Bigelow Street. 


5. The Communications Division located 
at Green Street. 


6. The Special Enforcement Liaison Divi- 
sion located at Orange Street. 


Additionally, a Emergency Rescue Team 
(ERT) and a Marine Rescue Team have been 
created under the command of the Special En- 
forcement Liaison Division. 


THE CRIMINAL AND SPECIAL 
INVESTIGATION BUREAUS 


The Criminal and Special Investigations 
Bureaus personnel investigate offenses which 
come under their jurisdition or special investiga- 
tions assigned to the Bureau by the Police 
Director. 


The Bureaus are responsible for the apprehen- 
sion of offenders and in assisting in their 
prosecution. 


The Criminal Investigation Bureau comprises 
three (3) divisions; the Major Crime Division, 
Criminal Investigations Division and the Vehi- 
cle Processing and Investigations Division. 


The Special Investigations Bureau consists of 
five components: the T.A.R.G.E.T. Crimes 
Division; Narcotics Division; the Vice, Prostitu- 
tion and Gambling Division; Taxi Inspection 
Division and the Alcohol Beverage Control 
Division. 


SUPPORT SERVICES BUREAU 


The Support Service Bureau provides various 
support services to and for the Police Depart- 


ment. The Bureau consists of the following divi- 
sions as depicted in the organizational chart: the 
Prisoner Processing Division; the Records and 
Identification Division and the Property and 
Evidence Division. 


THE COMMUNITY SERVICE BUREAU 


A key component in the Department’s com- 
munity service policing strategy is the Com- 
munity Service Bureau. The Bureau is respon- 
sible for developing a neighborhood stabiliza- 
tion plan. 


The many different units of the Community 
Service Division include: the Community Ser- 
vice Policing Unit, the Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education (DARE) program, the Truancy Unit, 
the Bicycle patrol unit, the Crime Prevention 
and Police Athletic Units and the School Cross- 
ing Guard Unit. 


Note: The five named Bureaus are all command- 
ed by a Deputy Chief. 


Befriending and defending the community. 


Fire Department 


The Newark Fire Department in 1994 has 
celebrated its 105th anniversary, marking the 
State Legislature's grant of its first charter 
in 1889. 


Today's Fire Department consists of 740 
members, with 32 firefighting units respon- 
ding from 20 separate locations. They are 
available 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 


Fire Department Headquarters is located at 
1010 18th Avenue, where the Director/Fire 
Chief supervises and coordinates the work of 
the: 


FIREFIGHTING DIVISION 


This division consists of 20 engine com- 
panies, 10 ladder companies, one rescue 
squad, and one fireboat. Members of this divi- 
sion respond to any fire alarm from any point 
within the city. 


FIRE SIGNAL SYSTEM OPERATION 
DIVISION 


This division is responsible for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the fire alarm system 
consisting of 430 public and 250 private fire 
alarm boxes. It is also responsible for the 
reception of all alarms and the dispatching 
of equipment to the scene of emergencies from 
the fire communications center in City Hall. 


DIVISION OF FIRE PREVENTION 
AND LIFE SAFETY 


This division is responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the Fire Prevention Code and the Fire 
Sub-Code of the State Uniform Construction 
Code through inspections. Comprehensive 
records of all fire activity are maintained by 
this Division. Fire prevention education ac- 
tivities are conducted on an ongoing basis for 


schools, and business, social, religious and 
fraternal groups. 


DIVISION OF INVESTIGATION 


Fires of a suspicious nature or from 
unknown causes, as well as false alarms, are 
investigated. This unit also closely examines 
all serious fires involving injuries and loss 
of life. 


DIVISION OF TRAINING 


This division, operating from the new, 
modern Fire Training Center inaugurated 
beside the Passaic River in 1974, maintains 
a continuous training program for all Fire 
Department members throughout the year, and 
teaches basic and advanced courses in the 
science of firefighting. Staff members also 
conduct supervisory courses for Civil Defense 
auxiliary firefighters and local industrial, 
office and hospital fire brigades. 


DIVISION OF COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


This group works on many special projects, 
including personnel recruitment and public 
relations. At times of disaster, it serves as 
a liaison between the Fire Department and 
other government and social agencies to chan- 
nel necessary services to the public and 
eliminate any duplication of effort, and to find 
shelter for homeless victims. 


PLANNING AND RESEARCH 


This division is responsible for the monitor- 
ing and planning of Fire Department opera- 
tions, including manpower, apparatus and 
equipment. It is responsible for developing 


and monitoring master planning and a long- 
range Capital Improvement Program. 


SPECIAL SERVICES AND SUPPLY 


This unit is responsible for supplying all 
sections of the department. Repair shops in- 
clude the following: hose and appliances, 
masks, ladders, canvas, small equipment, and 
apparatus maintenance. 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT 


This office, formerly known as Civil 
Defense and Disaster Control Council, works 
in cooperation with state and federal govern- 
mental units, and is responsible for estab- 
lishing a comprehensive municipal disaster 
control plan for use in the event of a national 
or local emergency. 


‘ 


Fighting the flames, any day or hour. 
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Department of Health 
and Human Services 


In the 1986 reorganization of municipal 
government, the Department of Health and 
Human Services was established to protect 
and promote the health, welfare, and leisure 
life of Newark's people. The new department 
brings together most of the activities that 
were in separate Departments of Health and 
Welfare, and Recreation and Parks. It pro- 
vides a broad array of services — from birth 
certificates to swimming meets, from chest 
x-rays to dog control — through its five 
interrelated divisions: Community Health, 
Welfare, Environmental Health, Social Ser- 
vices. 


DIVISION OF COMMUNITY HEALTH 


Under the supervision of the Manager of 
Community Health and the city’s Health Of- 
ficer, this division is responsible for ad- 
ministering state and city laws to ensure a 
healthy and sanitary environment; providing 
certain medical services, and compiling vital 
statistics. 


The division provides: 
Maternal and child health services, 
including infant and preschool, and 


health services in parochial schools, 
and for handicapped children. 


Dental health services. 


Official birth and death records. Pre- 
ventable disease control services for 
communicable ailments, tuberculosis 
and venereal disease. 


Laboratory services. 


General medical, emergency, diabetic 
and pediatric clinics. 


Public health and nutrition education. 


Also within this division are these major pro- 
jects: 


Through clinics and classes, the Department of Health and Human Services seeks not only to 
treat but to prevent a multitude of ailment and problems. 


Homeless Health Care, which sends 
teams of doctors, nurses and social 
workers to shelters and soup kitchens to 
help meet the medical and social needs 
of homeless people. 


Women's, Infants' and Children's 
(WIC) Supplemental Food Program, 
which provides nutritious food, educa- 
tion, and health care for pregnant 
women, babies and youngsters. 


Under the city ordinances this division is 
also responsible for chronic disease control, 
public health nursing, medical social work, 
and some clinics. 


DIVISION OF WELFARE 


Under the Manager of Welfare, the divi- 
sion administers the General Assistance pro- 
gram, which provides financial and medical 
help to needy adult residents who are ineligi- 
ble for any categorical program. 

The agency also provides referrals to other 
social services agencies such as food stamps, 
Social Security, State Employment Service, 


Essex County Welfare, and local health and 
social agencies. 

In addition, the Division of Welfare pro- 
vides burial assistance for its clients, and also 
for indigent residents of Newark. 

An average of 7,000 clients are helped 
each month, with a variety of state-mandated 
services. Those receiving aid must meet cer- 
tain income criteria; if their financial situa- 
tion improves, they are removed from the 
relief rolls. 

The agency is regulated by the New Jersey 
State Department of Human Services, Divi- 
sion of Economic Assistance. 


DIVISION OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


Under the supervision of a manager, this 
division consolidates and coordinates all 
health and sanitary inspections and responds 
to public complaints of problems concerning 
food and drugs, rodents, weights and mea- 
sures, carnivals and animals. The division 
enforces the ordinances and laws governing 
these activities. 


Young and old both get many chances 
to display their talents in the depart- 
ment 's programs, ranging from seniors’ 
craft shows to children 's sports contests. 


The Division of Environmental Health 
includes: 


Childhood Lead Poisoning Prevention 
and Control, which screens children and 
seeks elimination of sources of lead 
contamination. 


Environmental Unit: Enforces local, 
state and federal air pollution and en- 
vironmental regulations with the Subur- 
ban Regional Health Commission and 
the N.J. Department of Environmental 
Protection. 


Food and Drug Bureau: Checks condi- 
tions in restaurants, groceries, process- 
ing plants and institutions that serve 
meals, and licenses and trains 
foodhandlers. 


Dog Control Bureau: Issues dog licenses 
and picks up stray animals, in conjunc- 
tion with the Associated Humane 
Societies. 


Rodent Control: Exterminates rats, in- 
vestigates rodent infestation complaints, 
and provides information on eliminating 
rodents and vermin. 


Weights and Measures: Annually in- 
spects all weighing and measuring 
devices used in Newark, provides a state 
seal for proper devices, and orders 
repairs for incorrect ones. 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


This agency, created in 1986, supervises 
a number of city and grant projects, particu- 
larly for children and the elderly. Overseen 
by the Division of Social Services are: 


Child Care Network, which provides 
financial and technical assistance to 18 
day care centers enrolling nearly 4,000 
preschool children. 


Newark Office on Aging, which 
operates its own neighborhood centers 
and coordinates the work of others. This 
agency also provides transportation and 
vital social services to many of 
Newark’s older residents. 


Elderly Nutrition Project, which supplies 
wholesome hot meals for senior citizens 
every weekday at centers throughout 
the city. 


The Summer Nutrition Program 
(SuNuP), which serves lunches to eligi- 
ble children during the summer months, 
and the Child Care Food Program, 
which supplies breakfasts, lunches, 
snacks or dinners to eligible children, 
aged 2 to 12, in educational after-school 
or day care center settings. 


Department of Finance 


The Director of Finance is the city's chief 
fiscal officer. He is charged with safeguard- 
ing the financial interests of the City of 
Newark. 

The department is directly responsible for 
the accounting, pre-auditing and control of 
all municipal revenues and expenditures; 
custody, receipt and disbursement of city 
monies; safety of municipal investments, and 
management of the municipal debt. 

In addition, the Director is responsible for 
the development of financial policing and 
recommendations to the Mayor, and for the 
operation and maintenance of all electronic 
data processing systems used by the munici- 
pal government. 


DIVISION OF ACCOUNTS AND 
CONTROL 


Under the supervision of the Municipal 
Comptroller this division maintains the city's 
central payroll system and all accounting 
records; prescribes uniform accounting sys- 
tems and procedures for all agencies, pre- 
audits all expenditures of city funds and 
maintains all budgetary controls. 


DIVISION OF TREASURY 


The Director of Finance is the City 
Treasurer and as such is responsible for all 
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city funds. The Treasurer has the responsibil- 
ity for the investment of city funds, not cur- 
rently required for operations, in governmen- 
tal bonds and notes and in insured, interest 
bearing savings accounts. The disbursement 
of all monies, upon warrant of the Com- 
ptroller, is processed by this division. 


EMPLOYEES? RETIREMENT SYSTEM 

In 1954 three separate employee pension 
funds were consolidated into a single Em- 
ployee's Retirement System. This agency 
provides a retirement program for city 
employees, exclusive of uniformed police 
and firefighters, teachers or other Employees 
who are members of state pension systems. 
In 1990 state law permitted municipal 
employees with option to join the State's 
Public Employees Retirement System 
(PERS). Persons who become permanent 
employees of the city prior to age 45 are 
required to become members of the retire- 
ment system. 

Under state law, a Pension Commission of 
seven members is in existence to oversee and 
control the funds contributed jointly by 
employee members and the City of Newark. 


REVENUE COLLECTION DIVISION 

Under the supervision of the City Tax 
Collector, this division receives and collects 
all monies owed to the city, such as real 
estate, payroll and parking taxes; tax title 
liens; franchise and gross receipts taxes; 
license fees, and water bills. The division 
also prepares and mails the annual tax bills, 
and conducts the annual sale of liens for 
unpaid back taxes. 


DIVISION OF TAX ABATEMENTS AND 
SPEICAL TAXES 

This division was created in 1988 to coor- 
dinate all the activities relating to the collec- 
tion and recording of all tax abated projects 


and special taxes. In addition to making sure 
that payments of all tax abated projects and 
special taxes are received on time, they pre- 
pare reports on the status of all the projects. 

The division, under the supervision of its 
manager, takes steps and enforces rules to 
collect arrearages and delinquencies. It also 
makes recommendations to the Municipal 
Council about tax abatements that should be 
rescinded due to failure to comply with the 
provisions of the financial agreements. The 
responsibility for the issuance of all licenses 
is also placed under this division. 


DIVISION OF ASSESSEMENTS 

This office, headed by the Tax Assessor, 
evaluates property for taxation purposes. The 
Tax Assessor, who determines policy to 
arrive at equitable taxation within the provi- 
sions of State laws, is aided by trained asses- 
sors and tax specialists. The Assessor's 
Office levies some 40,000 assessments on 
properties in Newark, and operates with 
some autonomy in setting values. 

All real property not exempt by law is 
assessed uniformly. Comprehensive records, 
including an up-to-date city tax map, are 
compiled to show new construction, alter- 
ations, rental income, sale prices, leases, 
neighborhood changes and other data relative 
to property values. 

This office processes taxpayer appeals 
from assessments, and applications for veter- 
ans and senior citizen exemptions. The tax 
surveyor's unit maintains extensive records 
establishing the ownership, location, size, 
etc., of all real property. 


Department of Water/ 
Sewer Utilities 


Created as part of the Mayor's reorganiza- 
tion of City government in 1994 this depart- 
ment combines services previously housed in 


the department of Engineering and Finance. 
Its charge is to direct and supervise the func- 
tions and activities for the design, condition 
and performance of the City water, sanitary 
and storm sewerage systems. 


DIVISION OF BILLING AND 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 

This division is responsible for the devel- 
opment and maintenance of methods to 
account for water and sewer consumption 
and usage. Both the water and sewer utilities 
are to be self-liquidating through the imple- 
mentation of a revenue collection system 
established by this unit. 


DIVISION OF WATER AND SEWER 
SUPPLY 


Newark's water supply has long been a 
most valuable asset. Its management, opera- 
tion, maintenance and improvement are high- 
ly specialized and it serves approximately 
600,000 persons. Under the direction of the 
Director, the department is responsible for all 
reservoirs, aqueducts, distribution mains, 
hydrants, valves and other structures and facil- 
ities used to supply water to the city and near- 
by communities which purchase Newark's 
water. 

More than 120 million gallons are used 
daily; 77 miles of pipe convey the water to 
the city, where it is distributed through 600 
additional miles of piping. There are five 
reservoirs in the Newark Watershed with a 
combined storage capacity of 14.4 billion 
gallons, and the Pequannock system covers 
64 square miles. 

The other major responsibilities of the 
division's personnel are to construct, recon- 
struct, operate and maintain over 400 miles of 
sanitary and storm sewers within the city and 
enforce regulations pertaining to sewer use. 

The City of Newark, as a participating 
member of the Passaic Valley Sewerage 
Commission, pays a proportionate share of 


the cost of operating and maintaining that 
system. The annual cost to the City of 
Newark in 1990 was over $23 million. 
Newark is also a participating member in the 
Second River Joint Meeting and the Joint 
Meeting Maintenance sewer systems. 


Department of 
Economic and Housing 
Development 


Formerly known as the Department of 
Development, this department was renamed 
in order to reflect the goals of the administra- 
tion in expanding both economic and housing 
development. 

In recent years the physical, social and 
economic revitalization of Newark has 
become one of the highest priorities of 
municipal government. Several major agen- 
cies — some of them tied only loosely to the 
city government — became involved in the 
process, and channeled large amounts of fed- 
eral, state and private funds into Newark's 
redevelopment. 

In an effort to lessen duplication and com- 
petition, and simplify and speed up the 
process, the Mayor and Council in 1986 cen- 
tralized most development functions in a sin- 
gle new department. 

The Department of Economic and 
Housing Development is responsible for the 
acquisition, management and disposition of 
real estate; the removal of abandoned build- 
ings and debris from city-owned property, 
and financial and technical assistance for 
developers and investors. 

This new department oversees the urban 
renewal activities which were formerly per- 
formed by the Newark Housing Authority, 
but were reclaimed by the city since 1983. In 
addition, the new department performs some 
of the tasks that were under the old Com- 
munity Development Administration (also 
known as the Mayor's Policy and 


Development Office) for many years, 
or in the disbanded Urban Development 
Resources, Inc. Other projects have been 
taken over from the Departments of Admin- 
istration and Engineering. 

In consolidating authority and responsibil- 
ity for housing and economic development 
under one roof, the new department tries to 
enlist government, business and citizens In 
the rebuilding of Newark. With a "one-stop" 
approach, the department attempts to maxi- 
mize city help to developers by providing all 
the services they need in a single location and 
in minimum time. 

The Department of Development also has 
these goals: 

— Increasing the return through develop- 
ments that to add the to the tax base, provide 
new jobs and services, and improve the city's 
appearance. 

— Providing safe, decent and attractive 
housing, and related services, for citizens of 
all income levels. 

— Maintaining balances between down- 
town and the neighborhoods, and between 
helping present Newark residents and busi- 
nesses and encouraging new people and 
firms to come here. 

Under the new city structure the Newark 
Housing Authority's role has been reduced to 
the construction and operation of public 
housing and the completion of its old urban 
renewal projects. The new department is now 
the City of Newark's official redevelopment 
agency. 

The Department of Economic and 
Housing Development has these operating 
divisions: 


DIVISION OF HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


This agency works to increase housing 
investments in the city and revitalize and sta- 
bilize neighborhoods. It has assumed the 
functions of the now-defunct Urban Develop- 
ment Resources, and administers various 
grant and loan programs for the rehabilitation 
of housing in selected neighborhoods. 


DIVISION OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Both citywide and neighborhood projects 
are handled by this agency, which provides 
assistance to commercial and industrial 
developers, and encourages business invest- 
ment in the city. Through a contract with the 
Newark Economic Development Corpor- 
ation, the department also promotes down- 
town development, and seeks investments 
not only in industrial and commercial ven- 
tures, but also in neighborhood and minority 
enterprises. 


DIVISION OF PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 


Through this agency the city acquires 
property for redevelopment, and relocates 
residents and businesses to make way for 
new construction. The division also manages 
residential and commercial buildings that 
have been taken over by the city, usually for 
unpaid taxes, and it collects rents on city- 
owned property. 

The division has inherited the work of the 
old Office of Real Property and Real Estate 
Commission, and helps arrange for the sale 
or lease of land and buildings not needed by 
the city. The agency maintains a registry of 
the thousands of pieces of city-owned real 
estate, draws up the terms under which they 
can be bought or rented, and schedules peri- 
odic auctions to put properties back into pri- 
vate ownership — and on the tax rolls. 


DIVISION OF CITY PLANNING 


Headed by the City Planning Officer, this 
division helps guide the orderly redevelop- 
ment of different sections of the City. 

This division prepares, maintains and 
updates the Master Plan, and recommends 
changes in the Zoning Ordinance. It also con- 
ducts blight investigations to ascertain 
whether certain areas should be designated 
"blighted", and advises the Central Planning 
Board on these and other cases. 
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In addition, the division provides techni- 
cal assistance to other agencies on planning 
questions, and gathers data, conducts re- 
search, and produces reports on the standards 
that should govern the physical development 
of the city. 


OFFICE OF BOARDS 


This division provides clerical and staff 
support for the following commissions in the 
efficient discharge of their duties: 


CENTRAL PLANNING BOARD 


The Central Planning Board is composed 
of nine members, including the Mayor, a 
member of the Municipal Council, a represen- 
tative of the Business Administrator, and six 
citizens appointed by the Mayor. The Central 
Planning Board is the zoning commission 
and as such conducts extensive studies into 
zoning problems. The Board also plans for 
the physical development and redevelopment 
of the City of Newark and assists in all phas- 
es of urban renewal. The board also main- 
tains and amends the Master Plan for devel- 
opment, administers the Land Subdivision 
and Site Plan ordinances, and passes on street 
vacations and blight declarations. 


BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT 


Seven members of the Board of Adjust- 
ment and two alternates are empowered to 
hear applications for variances from the reg- 
ulations of the city Zoning Ordinance and are 
also empowered to grant approval of subdivi- 
sion, conditional users, and site plans when 
reviewing an application for a use variance. 
This is the only city board whose members 
all are appointed directly by the Council. 


RENT CONTROL BOARD 


The Rent Control Board was established 
in 1973 to regulate, control and stabilize 


rents for housing space in dwellings in the 
city. The board, consisting of five members 
appointed by the Mayor with the advise and 
consent of the Municipal Council, is com- 
posed of two tenants, two landlords and a 
fifth member who is neither tenant nor land- 
lord. The members are appointed for terms of 
two years. The board may establish rental 
increases, decreases or surcharges, and effec- 
tive dates for rental changes. It may also hold 
hearings to allow landlords and tenants to 
express their views publicly . 


Department of 
Neighborhood and 
Recreational Services 


Created in 1994 as a result of the Mayor's 
reorganization of City government as the 
Department of Neighborhood Services, it has 
since undergone additional changes. In 1998, 
the department was renamed the Department 
of Neighborhood and Recreational Services 
reflecting the addition of the Division of 
Recreational and Cultural Affairs. 

The department continues it's responsibil- 
ity to manage neighborhood preservation 
activity in addition to planning and sponsor- 
ship of cultural programs. The ordinance 
which re-organized this department contin- 
ues the mandates established in 1994. The 
department charges the director to "direct 
and supervise the functions and activities 
required for, and supportive of, the physical 
maintenance of neighborhoods and the City 
in general." 

In order for the department to accomplish 
this mission, several services which were 
previously located in other departments have 
been combined into new divisions to create a 
comprehensive approach to neighborhood 
preservation. 

The division of Inspection and Enforce- 


ment formerly within the Land Use Control 


Department was joined with the division of 
Sanitation and Parks and Grounds from the 
Engineering Department and a new division 
of Neighborhood Preservation. 


DIVISION OF INSPECTIONS AND 
ENFORCEMENT 


This division also consolidated activities 
that were formerly in several departments, 
and is charged with enforcement of many 
ordinances — housing, fire safety, zoning, 
sanitation, and licenses. However, inspec- 
tions of new construction and health condi- 
tions are still handled by other departments. 

The new Division of Inspections and 
Enforcement assigns teams of Property 
Maintenance Inspectors, specially trained 
and certified, to different neighborhoods. 
They investigate complaints, and also con- 
duct routine checks. They can issue com- 
plaints which order the correction of viola- 
tions, and can seek fines and even jail sen- 
tences for serious or persistent offenders. 
Data on all cases are now computerized to 
speed and improve enforcement. 


DIVISION OF SANITATION 


This agency is responsible for street clean- 
ing, refuse collection and disposal, recycling 
operation, snow removal, and street repairs. 
An equipment replacement program assures 
availability of the most modern, up-to-date 
operating vehicles and machinery at all 
times. Approximately 251,540 tons of solid 
waste are collected annually. Over 650 miles 
of street gutters are cleaned of debris by 
motor sweepers. Other functions include 
cleaning, snow plowing and salting munici- 
pal parking lots and providing sand and salt 
for street traffic during winter storms and 
other emergencies. 

Solid waste is presently carted to a 
resource recovery facility operated by a pri- 
vate firm maintained in accordance with the 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 


State of New Jersey, Department of Envi- 
ronmental Protection and Energy. 

In some sections of the city, garbage col- 
lection and street cleaning are now done by 
private contractors hired by the City. 

The City of Newark sponsors the largest 
citywide curbside recycling program on the 
East Coast and one of the most successful. In 
April of 1990 the New Jersey Office of 
Recycling verified that Newark had recycled 
over 50% of its municipal solid waste in 1990. 

The Manager of Sanitation supervises the 
maintenance and repair of all public streets 
within the city when work is performed by 
city personnel. 


DIVISION OF DEMOLITION 


The removal of deteriorated buildings that 
are beyond rehabilitation, or pose hazards to 
the health and safety of nearby residents and 
businesses, is the responsibility of this divi- 
sion. Sometimes known as "team demoli- 
tion," this division also uses city personnel to 
board or brick up structures until they can be 
razed or rehabilitated. 

In removing dangerous eyesores, the city 
uses not only the work crews in this division 
but also the private contractors hired by the 
Department of neighborhood Services. 

The Division of Property Clearance cleans, 
fences and maintains the many vacant lots 
owned by the city, so they do not annoy 
neighbors and they can attract investors. 


DIVISION OF PARKS AND GROUNDS 


This division is responsible for the care of 
all city parks and public grounds. Included in 
this charge is the care of all trees, lawns and 
landscaping surrounding public buildings. A 
primary task of this division is the care for 
the pruning, trimming, removal and planting 
of shade trees in the streets and all other pub- 
lic places in the City. 


NEIGHBORHOOD PRESERVATION 


A new division set up to revitalize, reha- 
bilitate, preserve or restore residential, com- 
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mercial and non-commercial buildings and 
other neighborhood structures, facilities and 
properties. Assist in the development, imple- 
mentation and administration of community 
employment programs towards fostering 
safe, clean, aesthetically-pleasing neighbor- 
hoods. The division is charged with working 
with other municipal departments on provid- 
ing public improvements and services, hous- 
ing counseling and liaison services with 
neighborhood organizations. 


DIVISION OF RECREATION 
AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


This division was formed in 1986 to con- 
tinue the activities of the former Department 
of Recreation and Parks, and to exercise a 
municipal role — for the first time — in the 
planning and sponsorship of cultural pro- 
grams. The division organizes and operates 
programs in sports, drama, dance, music, 
arts and crafts, aquatics and camping, as 
well as seasonal events, at recreation centers 
in Newark and in the city's Pequannock 
Watershed. 

The division presents instruction and com- 
petition at year-round centers — including 
Ironbound, John F. Kennedy, Boylan Street 
and St. Peter's — and at seasonal facilities, 
including Camp Watershed and neighbor- 
hood play streets. Outdoor swimming pools 
are also operated in each ward during school 


Taking away our garbage, on schedule. 
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summer recesses. Activities at various cen- 
ters range from ice skating, hockey, soccer, 
paddle ball and tennis to exhibits, concerts, 
holiday parties, and shows. 

The division works closely with other 
public and private agencies, such as the 
Newark Board of Education, Newark Hous- 
ing Authority, and Essex County Department 
of Parks, recreation and Cultural Affairs, to 
assure maximum use of all public recreation 
facilities, and the most diversified and coor- 
dinated programs for Newark citizens. 
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City Hall has been the center of Newark 
municipal government since 1906. It has 
been altered only slightly through the years, 
but has undergone extensive rehabilitation in 
recent years. 


The building was formally designated a 
landmark by the State of New Jersey in 1977, 
and was placed on the National Register of 
Historic Places in 1978. The nomination 
form says. 


"It is one of New Jersey's best examples of 
the Beaux Arts influence in American public 
architecture. When completed, it represented 
the culmination of the political, social and 
economic aspirations of the nation's third 
oldest major city." 


Newark was founded in 1666, and incorpo- 
rated as a city in 1836. For 70 years after- 
ward, local government was housed in a 
series of shared and rented buildings. 


Construction of the present building began 
in 1902, and cost $2 million. It was designed 
by John H. and Wilson C. Ely, who were 


Newark's Historic City Hall 


selected in a national architectural contest 
that drew 57 entries. The five-story, block- 
long building was formally opened 
December 20, 1906. 


Like many Beaux Arts buildings, the gran- 
ite structure is semi-classical, elaborate, bal- 
anced and spacious. Its central interior fea- 
ture is a 77-foot-high rotunda, with a marble 
grand staircase, three tiers of balconies, and 
a skylit dome. 


Also noteworthy is the Municipal Council 
Chamber, which contains eight historical 
murals and circular murals of the Seals of 
the City of Newark and State of New Jersey. 


An annex building was erected behind City 
Hall in the 1920s, and linked to the main 
building by an elevated passageway. In 
recent years a number of municipal depart- 
ments have outgrown City Hall and moved to 
other downtown locations. 


Since the mid-1970, City Hall's roof and 
dome have been repaired, its elevators replaced, 
and all interior spaces cleaned and painted. 


Above: Ornate lamp post, and hoilday concert in grand rotunda. 


] Left: Council Chamber is adorned with oil portraits and murals. 


City Hall still houses the Offices of the 
Mayor, Municipal Council, and City Clerk; 
Departments of Administration, Law, Engi- 
neering, Neighborhood and Recreational 
Services; Economic and Development and 
Water/Sewer Utilities; and the Divisions of 
Budget, Personnel, Assessments, Tax Col- 
lections, Water Accounting, and Permits and 
Licenses. Also here are agencies dealing 
with citizen complaints, affirmative action, 
zoning, and records of births, deaths and 
marriages. 


Located behind City Hall on Franklin and 
Green Streets are the Police Department, 
with the Newark Municipal Court and 
Violations Bureau housed at 31 Green Street. 
The Fire Department is headquartered at 
1010 18th Avenue in the Vailsburg section; 
the Health and Human Services Department, 
in the original and new structures at William 
Street and University Avenue; the Finance 
Department and Purchasing Division in a 
renovated office building at 828 Broad 
Street: 
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Elected Officials, Past and Present 


MAYORS OF NEWARK 


William Halsey, 1836-37 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, 1837-39 
James Miller, 1839-40 (A) 

Oliver S. Halstead, 1840-41 
William Wright, 1841-44 

Stephen Dod, 1844-45 

Isaac Baldwin, 1845-46 

Beach Vanderpool, 1846-48 
James Miller, 1848-51 (A) 

James M. Quinby, 1851-54 
Horace J. Poinier, 1854-57 

Moses Bigelow, 1857-64 
Theodore Runyon, 1864-66 
Thomas B. Peddie, 1866-70 
Frederick W. Ricord, 1870-74 
Nehemiah Perry, 1874-76 

Henry J. Yates, 1876-80 

William H. F. Fiedler, 1880-82 
Henry Lang, 1882-84 

Joseph E. Haynes, 1884-94 

Julius A. Lebkuecher, 1894-96 
James M. Seymour, 1896-1903 
Henry M. Doremus, 1903-07 
Jacob Haussling, 1907-15 
Thomas L. Raymond, 1915-17 (A) 
Charles P. Gillen, 1917-21 
Alexander Archibald, 1921-22 (B) 
Frederick C. Breidenbach, 1922-25 
Thomas L. Raymond, 1925-28 (A,B) 
Jerome T. Congleton, 1928-33 
Meyer C. Ellenstein, 1933-41 
Vincent J. Murphy, 1941-49 
Ralph A. Villani, 1949-53 

Leo P. Carlin, 1953-62 

Hugh J. Addonizio, 1962-70 
Kenneth A. Gibson, 1970-86 
SHARPE JAMES, 1986- (F) 


Served non-consecutive terms 
Died in office 

Recalled in special election 
Resigned during term 
Appointed to fill vacancy 
Served in both ward and 
at-large seats on Council. 
Elected at Special Election 


Here is a list of all mayors of Newark since the incor- 
poration of the city in 1836, and all members of the 
Municipal Council since the adoption of the present form 
of government in 1954. Newark was governed by a mayor 
and common council from 1836 to 1917, and then by a 
five-member commission until 1954. The present charter 
provides for a nine-member Council — four elected city 
wide and five chosen from wards. The Council members 
choose their own President. This list was prepared with 
the help of the Newark Public Library and Newark Public 
Information Office. 


COUNCIL PRESIDENTS 


John A. Brady, 1954-58 
Michael A. Bontempo, 1958-62 
Ralph A. Villani, 1962-70 
Louis Turco. 1970-73 

Frank G. Megaro, 1973-74 

Earl Harris, 1974-82 

Ralph T. Grant, Jr., 1982-86 
Henry Martinez, 1986-90 
Ralph T. Grant, Jr., 1990-91 (A) 
10. Donald Tucker, 1991-92 

11. Donald Bradley, 1992-93 (A) 
12. Gary Harris, 1993-94 

13. DONALD BRADLEY, 1994-02 (A) 
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COUNCIL MEMBER AT-LARGE 


Michael A. Bontempo, 1954-66, '70-74 (A) 
John A. Brady, 1954-66 

James T. Callaghan, 1954-62,'66-68 (A,D) 
Jack Waldor, 1954-58 

Raymond V. Santoro, 1958-62 (B) 

Anna Santoro, 1962 (E) 

Anthony Giuliano, 1962-68 (B) 

Ralph A. Villani, 1962-73 (D) 

Leon Ewing, 1968 (E) 

Anthony J. Giuliano, 1968-78 

Anthony Imperiale, 1968-70 

Calvin D. West, 1966-70 

Sharpe James, 1982-86 (F) 

Earl Harris, 1970-82, 1986-88 (A,B) 
Marie L. Villani, 1973-93 (E) 

Ralph T. Grant, Jr., 1978-94 

Gary Harris, 1988-95 (D,E) 


Mildred C. Crump, 1994-98 

DONALD K. TUCKER, 1974- 

LUIS A. QUINTANA, 1994- 

GAYLE CHANEYFIELD JENKINS, 1995-(G) 
BESSIE WALKER, 1998- 


NORTH WARD COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Mario V. Farco, 1954-58 
Joseph V. Melillo, 1958-70 
Frank G. Megaro, 1970-74 
ANTHONY CARRINO, 1974- 


EAST WARD COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Philip Gordon, 1954-68 (D) 
Louis Turco, 1968-74 (D) 
Finney J. Alati, 1974 (E) 
Henry Martinez, 1974-98 
AUGUSTO AMADOR, 1998- 


WEST WARD COUNCIL MEMBERS 


M. Joseph Gallagher, 1954-58 
Frank Addonizio, 1958-70 
Michael P. Bottone, 1970-82 
Ronald L. Rice, 1982-98 
MAMIE BRIDGEFORTH, 1998- 


SOUTH WARD COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Samuel Cooper, 1954-57 (B) 
Sophie Cooper, 1957-62 (E) 

Lee Bernstein, 1962-69 (C) 
Horace P. Sharper, 1969-70 
Sharpe James, 1970-82 (F) 
Donald M. Payne, 1982-89 (D) 
DONALD BRADLEY, 1989- (E) 


CENTRAL WARD COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Irvine Turner, 1954-70 

Dennis Westbrooks, 1970-74 
Jesse Allen, 1974-78 

Benjamin F. Johnson, III, 1978-82 
George Branch, 1982-98 

CORY A. BOOKER, 1998- 
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Some facts About The City of Newark 


GEOGRAPHY 

Newark is at latitude 40°44' and longitude 
74°10'. Altitude above sea level ranges from O 
to 273 feet (Ivy Hill). 

Newark occupies 24 square miles, small- 
est land area among 50 largest cities in the U.S. 
Some 20% of Newark land is occupied by the 
airport and seaport. 

Average monthly temperatures range from 
31 in January to 76 in July. Mean annual rain- 
fall is 42 inches, and snowfall is 21.5 inches. 

GOVERNMENT 

Original settlement, 1666; Queen Anne 
charter, 1713; Township of Newark, 1789; 
incorporated City of Newark, 1836; City 
Commission government, 1917; Mayor- 
Council government (Plan C of N. J. Optional 
Municipal Charter Law), July 1, 1954. 

As of June 1998 Newark had a total of 
129,943 registered voters, with 43,731 voters 
turning out for the Newark Municipal Election 
in May 1998. The next regular municipal elec- 
tion will be May 14, 2002. 

POPULATION 

U.S. Census counted 273,546 persons in 
Newark in 2000, compared with 275,221 a 
decade earlier. 

Newark is largest city in New Jersey, and 
64th largest in nation.* It has fifth highest den- 
sity of population among American cities. 

Census showed Black population of 
146,250 (55.9%) and Hispanic population of 
80,622 (29.5%). *Black total is 15th largest in 
nation. 

Newark has 91,382 households, including 
61,999 families. Some 31.2% of population is 
under age 18, and 9.3% is over 65. Median age 
is 30.8%. 

Newark is the core of four-county Con- 
solidated Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(CMSA) with 1.9 million persons. *17th 
largest in country. 


EDUCATION 

Newark has 5 colleges and universities 
with total enrollment of 41,626, and campuses 
covering 225 acres. 

Institutions of higher learning and dates 
they opened in Newark are: Essex County 
College, 1968; N.J. Institute of Technology, 
1881; Rutgers-Newark, 1946; Seton Hall Law 
School, 1971; University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of N.J., 1966. 

A total of 42,310 students are enrolled in 
public schools. 

The N.J. State Operated School District of 
Newark is responsible for 54 elementary, 11 
high, 7 middle, I N.J. Regional and 3 alternate 
schools. There are also 33 private and 
parochial schools, and two public vocational 
high schools. 


CULTURE 

Newark Public Library, with more than 
1.5 million books in the main library and 10 
branches, lends over 1 million items and 
answers about 300,000 questions a year. 

The Newark Museum, founded in 1909, 
houses distinguished collections in 66 new gal- 
leries which reopened in 1989 following a 
major renovation. Nationally recognized for its 
educational programs as well as its art and sci- 
ence collections, the Museum serves almost 
350,000 annually. 

Newark Symphony Hall, is New Jersey's 
largest and oldest showcase (2,917 seats). It is 
home of Terrace Room and African Globe 
Theater. 

The New Jersey Performing Arts Center 
(NJPAC) a $200 million project opened on 
October 18, 1997. NJPAC brings world class 
performances of various artistic expressions to 
its state-of-the-art theater and multi-purpose 
hall. 

EMPLOYMENT 

City labor force is approximately 
110,000, based on data from the New Jersey 
Department of Labor. The unemployment rate 
is 8%. 

Largest areas of employment are manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail trade, health 
services, banking and insurance, and trans- 
portation. 

The largest employers in Newark are 
Newark Hospitals, Continental Airlines, 
Newark Board of Education, UMDNI, U.S. 
Government, NJ Transit, Essex County, 
Prudential Insurance, City of Newark, Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield and First Union. 

Total city employees, 4,462. Department 
totals: Police, 2060; Fire, 735; Engineering, 
195; Health and Human Services, 232; Neigh- 
borhood and Recreational Services, 421; 
Mayor's Office and Agencies, 145; City Clerk 
and Council, 123; Finance, 118; Administra- 
tion, 87; Law, 53; Economic and Housing 
Development, 65, Water and Sewer Utilities 228. 

*Total spendable income (after-tax) in 
Newark exceeds $2 billion a year. Newark's 
median household income is $21,650. 
Approximately 22% of Newark households 
have incomes over $25,000 and 33% under 
$10,000. Per capita income $9,424 in 1990. 

FINANCE 

Total assessed valuation for all taxable 
real property is $806,632,413. Tax rate is 
$24.88 per $100 of assessed valuation in 2000. 
Newark also has $2,684,249,350 billion in 
exempt (non-taxable) property. 

The City operating budget for 2000 is 
$474,305,898: total budget. including county 
and school taxes is $598.666,707. Municipal 
revenues provide 65.40% of city income; state 
aid accounts for 24.4% and grants aid 10.20%. 


Newark has 3UU types ot businesses, 
inciuding 1,800 retail and 540 wholesale firms. 
Total retail sales were $990 million in 1985. In 
1997 Newark issued 3,563 building permits 
with total construction value at an estimated 
rate of $116,066,662. 

HEALTH 

Newark is home to five major hospitals. 
The University of Medicine and Dentistry 
(UMDNJ) a statewide teaching hospital which 
houses five (5) medical schools at the Newark 
campus and a State trauma center; Newark 
Beth Israel Hospital is home of the Children’ s 
Hospital of N.J. and the N.J. Poison Infor- 
mation and Education System hot-line; St. 
Michael's Medical Center, specializing in car- 
diac care and infectious diseases; Columbus 
Hospital home to the Children's Eye Care 
Center of N.J. in affiliation with UMDNJ and; 
St. James Hospital serving the residents of the 
East Ward. 

The city also has a State-run ambulance 
service and three volunteer squads. Birth rate 
14% per 1,000 population, and death rate 
6.15% per 1,000. -> 


HOUSING 

2000 Census showed 100,141 housing 
units, of which 76.2% were rented; and 8.7% 
vacant. 

In 1995, there were 126 housing projects 
involving 7,431 dwelling units, with an esti- 
mated cost of $607 million at different stages 
of development. Of these, 32 are recently com- 
pleted at a cost of $77 million and 19 are under 
construction at a cost of $117 million. 

Public housing consists of 13,000 apart- 
ments, including 2,952 for elderly, in 6 major 
projects. Some 30,000 persons reside in public 
housing. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

Newark has 324 miles of paved streets, 
and 530 intersections with signals; 420 miles 
of sewers, 560 miles of water mains, 5000 
hydrants, 16,000 street lights, and 35,000 
shade trees. 

Pequannock Watershed covers 35,000 
acres in Morris, Passaic and Sussex Counties; 
supplies half of 110 million gallons consumed 
daily by customers of Newark's water system. 

There are approximately 1000 cars, trucks 
and other vehicles in city fleet. 

Newark has 54 parks and squares totaling 
39 acres. Largest are Jesse Allen (8 acres) and 
Military Park (6). In addition, seven county 
parks total 906 acres. 

The city maintains 5 outdoor pools, I indoor 
pool, | ice skating rink, 5 recreation ceniers. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Newark International Airport. opened in 
1928 and operated by Port Authority since 
1948, is the fastest-growing airport in the U.S. 


it employs Over 24,UUU persons, nanuics 
450,187 flights and served 34 million passen- 
gers in 2000. 

Some 480 commuter trains bring 30,000 
passengers into Newark on an average week- 
day, and 39 bus lines carry 140,000 passengers 
a day in the city. 

Newark's 5.3 mile City Subway, carries 2 
million passengers a year. 

Newark is the hub of seven major high- 
ways, including the Garden State Parkway and 
N.J. Turnpike. 

Port Newark, with main channel 7,000 
feet long, can berth 34 ships and is largest con- 
tainership port in the nation. The port covers 
930 acres, with 3 million square miles of dis- 
tribution buildings. Port Newark handles half 
the trade — more than 12 million tons of cargo 
— in the Port of New York. Newark has 13 
miles of Waterfront on Newark Bay and the 
Passaic River. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

There is currently one radio station and 
one television station licensed in Newark with 
cable television services provided by Cable- 
vision of Newark/South Orange. The Star 
Ledger newspaper headquartered in Newark 
ranks 15th daily and 16th on Sundays, nation- 
ally, with daily circulation of 407,592 and 
606,462 on Sundays. 

Newark Post Office handles more than 1 
million pieces of mail daily, including 750,000 
million of local origin. 

LANDMARKS 

Newark has 59 buildings, 5 districts (Four 
Corners, Forest Hill, James Street Commons, 
Lincoln Park, and North Broad Street), 2 parks 
(Branch Brook and Riverbank), 2 cemeteries, 
and 3 sculptures on the National and State 
Registers of Historic Places. 

Newark's tallest buildings are, in order: 
National Newark, 744 Broad St. (465 feet); 
Raymond-Commerce, 1180 Raymond Blvd. 
(448 feet); Prudential Plaza, 745 Broad St. 
(370 feet); Public Service, 80 Park Plaza (360 
feet); One Gateway Center (355 feet). 


*1990 Census information 


Directory of Municipal Officials 


ELECTED OFFICIALS 
Sharpe James, Mayor 


Donald Bradley, Council President 
Council Member, South Ward 

Augusto Amador, Council Member, East Ward 
Cory A. Booker, Council Member, Central Ward 
Mamie Bridgeforth, Council Member, West Ward 
Anthony Carrino, Council Member, North Ward 

Gayle Chaneyfield Jenkins, Council Member-at-Large 
Luis A. Quintana, Council Member-at-Large 
Donald K. Tucker, Council Member-at-Large 
Bessie Walker, Council Member-at-Large 


OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK 
Robert P. Marasco, City Clerk 
Claude Wallace, Deputy City Clerk 
Frank Bell, Chief Analyst 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 
Harold Lucas, Business Administrator 
Luiggi Campana, Assistant Business Administrator 
Office of Management and Budget 
Danny J. Hill, Budget Officer 
Division of Personnel 
John D'Auria, Personnel Officer 
Division of Central Purchasing 
Carolyn McNight, Municipal Purchasing Agent 
Office Services 
Patricia Palin 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
Dolores Metz, Hector Corchado, Deputy Mayors 
Pamela Goldstein, Communications Manager 
Office of Affirmative Action 
Darlene Noble, Manager 
Office of Employment and Training 
Daniel Akwei, Director 


MUNICIPAL COURT 
Alison Brown-Jones, Presiding Judge 
Claude M. Coleman, Paul R. Daniele, 
Diana E. Montes, Ramona Santiago, 
Marilyn E. Williams, Amilkar Velez-Lopez, Judges 
Esther L. Anderson, Court Director 
Hattie Roberts, Chief Court Administrator 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
JoAnne Y. Watson, Corporation Counsel 
John Pidgeon, First Assistant Corporation Counsel 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
Ronald Jean, Director 


Division of Accounts and Control 
Vacant, Comptroller 


Division of Treasury 
Paul Barton, Assistant Treasurer 


Division of Revenue Collections 
Michelle Jones, Tax Collector 


Employees Retirement System 
Bessie Staggers, Secretary 


Division of Tax Abatements/Special Taxes 
M.C. Alexander, Manager 


Division of Assessments 
Evelyn Laccitiello, Tax Assessor 


DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 
Joseph Santiago, Police Director 


Alcoholic Beverage Control Board 
Holland McCluney, Secretary 


Division of Taxicab 
Lynda Thornes, Manager 


DEPARTMENT OF FIRE 
Stanley Kossup, Fire Director 


Division of Emergency Management 
Robert Swales, Deputy Director 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Charles Blumeling, Director 
Division of Public Buildings 

Douglas Kerr, Manager 
Division of Motors 
Michaei Vanitsky, Manager 


Division of Traffic and Signals 
Bahman Izadmehr, Manager 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER/SEWER UTILITIES 
Phil LiVecchi, Director 
Division of Billing and Customer Service 
Michelle Jones, Manager 


Division of Sewer and Water Supply 
Anthony DeBarros, Manager 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES 
Catherine Cuomo-Cecere, Director 
Division of Community Health 
Debra Edwards, Manager 
Division of Environmental Health 
Peter Dillon, Manager 
Division of Welfare 
Charlie Bethea, Manager 


Division of Social Services 
Carleina Hampton-Harris, Manager 


DEPARTMENT OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
AND RECREATIONAL SERVICES 
Marshall Cooper, Director 
Division of Inspections and Enforcement 
Darryl Matthews, Manager 
Division of Sanitation 
Anthony Lukowiak, Manager 


Division of Parks and Grounds 
Charles Wilder, Acting Manager 
Division of Property Clearance 
Anthony Clark, Manager 
Division of Recreation 
and Cultural Affairs 
Matthew Stevens, Acting Manager 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND 
HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
Alfred Faiella, Director 
Division of Housing Assistance 
London Farley, Manager 
Division of Economic Development 
Joaquin Matias, Manager 
Division of City Planning 
Harry Hines, City Planning Officer 
Division of Property Management 
Diane Patterson, Manager 
Office of Boards 
Synthia James Jordan, Manager 
Central Planning Board 
Alice Herring, Secretary 
Board of Adjustment 
Connie Dock, Zoning Officer 


Rent Control Board 
Synthia James Jordan, Acting Administrator 
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